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X MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

4. "A Discrepancy in several of Schiller's Letters." By 
Professor J. B. E. Jonas, of Brown University. 

5. "Report of the Pedagogical Section." By Professor 
W. E. Mead, of Wesleyan University, Secretary of the 
Pedagogical Section. 

The Undergraduate Study of English Composition. 

A year ago the Pedagogical Section of the Modern Language 
Association investigated the question as to the feasibility of mak- 
ing advanced work in rhetoric (using that term in the broadest 
sense) a part of graduate university work counting toward a 
degree. The report read at the December meeting of last year 
was printed in the Proceedings. This year the investigation has 
been carried a step lower down, and has endeavored to test 
the opinions of competent judges on the question whether the 
methods of teaching composition now so widely followed are 
beyond the reach of criticism. 

With this in view the committee selected, from a brief article 
in the Century Magazine, a passage representing an attitude of 
extreme hostility to the plan of compelling students to write 
frequent themes which should be corrected and returned to the 
writers. 

The passage runs as follows : 

A wide reader is usually a correct writer ; and he has reached the goal 
in the most delightful manner, without feeling the penalty of Adam. . . . 
We would not take the extreme position taken by some, that all practice 
in theme-writing is time thrown away ; but after a costly experience of the 
drudgery that composition work forces on teacher and pupil, we would say 
emphatically that there is no educational method at present that involves 
so enormous an outlay of time, energy, and money, with so correspondingly 
small a result. ... In order to support this with evidence, let us take the 
experience of a specialist who investigated the question by reading many 
hundred sophomore compositions in two of our leading colleges, where the 
natural capacity and previous training of the students were fairly equal. 
In one college every freshman wrote themes steadily through the year, 
with an accompaniment of sound instruction in rhetorical principles ; in 
the other college every freshman studied Shafopere, with absolutely no training in 
rhetoric and with no practice in composition. A comparison of the themes written 
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in their sophomore year by these students showed that technically the two were 
fully on a par. That is weighty and most significant testimony. — The 
Century Magazine (vol. li, pp. 793, 794). 

Comments were requested on the question raised by this quota- 
tion. Details of similar experiments, if known, were called for. 
And, finally, the question was raised as to the possibility of 
conducting an experiment, or a series of experiments, which 
should furnish conclusive proof of the value, or the futility, of 
requiring freshmen to write themes steadily through the year. 1 

The reports that came back in response to these inquiries 
varied in length from a line or less to elaborate discussions which 
filled several pages. Taken as a whole, they may be regarded as 
fairly representative of the present position of college and uni- 
versity teachers of English throughout the country as to the 
relative importance of reading and theme writing. Harvard 
University, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, the Universities of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Chicago, Leland Stanford Jr., Johns 
Hopkins, Louisiana, and many other institutions have had a 
voice in the discussion. 

Our report naturally divides itself into three parts: (1) A 
summary of opinions on the question raised by the quotation ; 
(2) an account of experiments similar to that just outlined ; (3) 
a discussion of methods for determining with some accuracy the 
relative value of reading and practical work in composition. 

So much depends in this investigation upon the experiments 
that we are naturally most curious to learn whether this question 
has been very generally tested. I therefore take up the second 
division first. Unfortunately, most of those who answered the 
questions in the circular of inquiry knew of no other such experi- 
ments. Some teachers thought they had tested the matter by 
noting that students in their classes in composition wrote better 
at the end of a course than at the beginning, or by observing 
that the winners of prizes for literary work in the various college 
publications were almost without exception students who had 
had systematic training in composition. 

1 The circulars of inquiry were issued under the direction of Professor 
F. N. Scott, of Michigan University, the president of the Pedagogical 
Section. 
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One professor of rhetoric ' holds that he has proved the falsity 
of the position taken in the quotation, and he sends on a printed 
collection of unedited college themes, which he offers to compare 
with a collection of articles written by college undergraduates 
who have not had drill in theme-writing. One instructor had 
been led to the conclusion in his own classes that the most omni- 
vorous readers are often careless writers, because they write as 
they read, without much thought. 

We have, however, a few accounts of positive experiments. 
One of our pedagogical psychologists writes : 

I am getting short themes written in class from high schools in different 
parts of the country, with the intention of comparing the quality of the 
work with the nature of the instruction given. In some cases there is 
regular theme-writing, in others not. In some cases there is much required 
reading of English classics, in others little. 

The results of his work are not yet tabulated, but they ought 
to be of considerable importance, if sufficient safeguards are 
employed. 

The next witness has experimented only upon himself, but he 
has had " some convincing personal experience." He says : 

I have published several books on the subject of rhetoric, and I con- 
sidered myself fairly expert in the art of composition, besides trying to 
cultivate a sense of style. I never had instruction, but obtained whatever 
proficiency I had from reading and the teaching of composition. Last 
Bummer I was printing a book on a literary subject, and the proof-sheets 
passed through the hands of a friend who is also a teacher of rhetoric. 
Scarcely a paragraph or sentence was left as originally written. I trembled 
for the result of such anxious revision. But now the book has been said, 
by several competent judges, to be written in a pleasing and unaffected 
style! I honestly believe that this practical instruction I obtained has 
yielded certain and important results which my reading never has yielded 
and never can yield. This case is not quite parallel to a student's case, 
but, as being in the nature of expert testimony, should be worth something. 

The three following are the only reported experiments similar 

1 For a variety of reasons it has been thought desirable to suppress the 
names of the writers of the individual reports and to allow the opinions 
and facts to speak for themselves. Much care has been taken to secure 
a really representative expression of opinion. Names will, however, be 
furnished on application. 
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to the one mentioned in the quotation ; and these must be con- 
fessed to be not altogether conclusive. Says one : 

I have tried a similar experiment twice, for a period of three months. 
I found that the study of Shakspere influenced the vocabulary of many 
students the next quarter, but did not affect their prose style otherwise. 

A Harvard instructor writes : 

The only experiment of the kind I know of was in the comparison of a 
certain number of papers written in a course in literature at Yale College 
•with a number of similar papers written in a similar course at Harvard. 
Of three or four of our men here who examined the papers, all but one 
agreed that the papers written at Harvard were better written, and showed 
the result of the time given to English composition. 

This is presumably the experiment described in our quotation. 

Lastly, we have the following : 

In one of our eastern colleges, about two years ago, the course in rhetoric 
and theme-writing was transferred from the sophomore to the freshman 
year. As a consequence, the sophomores had no course in rhetoric and 
theme-writing during the first year of the new plan. Nevertheless their 
writing showed in the junior year no important difference from that of the 
succeeding junior class. Having myself read the essays of both classes, I 
may affirm that a slight improvement in sentence-structure, and a little 
more freedom from glaring faults of taste and method, were the only 
noticeable distinctions. I fail to see that the later class commanded a 
style a whit more resourceful or effective. In short, the result was nega- 
tive, not positive. And I venture to say that this negative result — of 
mechanical correctness, not real correctness — is all that is obtained in 
teaching unread students in any college of the United States. 

Some sympathy with the conclusions of the writer of the paper 
in the Century is expressed in several of the reports ; but, taken 
as a whole, the reports reveal a pretty general skepticism con- 
cerning the conclusiveness of the experiment therein described. 
One experiment, it is urged, is not enough to establish a conclu- 
sion so far-reaching in its results. 

Evidently, after this showing, anyone who is seeking an un- 
claimed subject for investigation has a well-nigh virgin field to 
work in. This leads us to a discussion of the possibility of 
settling the question by experiment. A considerable number 
of teachers hold that the matter lies outside the range of conclu- 
sive experiment, owing to the diificulty of taking all the factors 
into consideration, and one volunteers the opinion that pedagogy 
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is running mad and needs an infusion of common-sense. Some 
think experiments to be possible, but very undesirable for the 
students. 

We do not [says one] tie up a student's arm and then read him anatomy ; 
we exercise the arm. We have no business to tie up his writing-hand for 
a year and expect him to absorb technique of any sort through the skin. 

One suggests a test course, half of a large class doing writing, 
and the other half receiving instruction in literature, the experi- 
ment to be continued for two years. To another, such an 
experiment seems possible at a very large institution, but too 
risky for a small one. Some think the case for composition 
already made out, and the experiment therefore needless. " Ex- 
periments to determine whether freshmen should profit by 
practice in composition are futile, but experiments to ascertain 
suitable methods of instruction should prove of the highest 
value." " Results," however, " cannot be obtained by a con- 
densed report of many opinions where all are at sea, but through 
an investigation of the essential principles and conditions of 
effective work." 

Many of the suggestions go no further than to propose the 
division of a class into sections. One section of freshmen could 
be admitted immediately to a required course in English litera- 
ture without a prerequisite course in composition. At the close 
of the year these freshmen could be tested and the results com- 
pared with the written work of the freshmen who had taken the 
prescribed course in composition. But this plan, it is urged, 
would interrupt the regular course of instruction and be unad- 
visable, because the results would necessarily be uncertain and 
unscientific. 

A more elaborate scheme, but adopting essentially the same 
method, is the following : 

Take a freshman class of a hundred or more students. Let this class be 
conducted for a few weeks as a class in English literature, and let the study 
be of poetry rather than of prose, which might serve as a model. Call for 
weekly short papers and for one or two essays in which emphasis is laid 
upon thought, not upon form. Upon the information thus obtained, divide 
the class as soon as possible (in two months at the outside, sooner if practi- 
cable) into four sections, A, B, C, and D. Let sections A and B contain 
the upper half of the class — better still, the upper third, or even the upper 
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quarter — the grading to be based solely upon the work in this single subject 
up to the time of the division of the class. 

Let Section A study English literature (prose and poetry) during the 
rest of the academic year ; let Section B study rhetoric. At the end of 
the year it will probably be found that there is little difference between 
the members of the two sections as regards skill in writing. Each section 
will furnish some of the best writers in the class. 

Let Sections C and D (the lower half, or, better still, the lower two- 
thirds or three-quarters of the class) be treated in the same way. Let 
Section C study English literature ; let Section D study rhetoric. At the 
end of the year it will probably be found that there is a marked difference 
between the members of the two sections as regards skill in writing. A 
few members of Section C will write as well as those in Section D, perhaps, 
even, as well as the average members of Section A or Section B: there 
must inevitably be some mistakes in grading. The members of Section D 
(rhetoric) will, however, write with more accuracy, with more freedom 
from the faults that abound in the manuscript of nearly all students who 
have not received special instruction in English composition. Especially 
will this be true if the members of Section D have been required to do 
some reading of good prose in connection with their study of rhetoric. 
My own classes are required to make an analytic study of nineteenth- 
century prose in connection with their study of rhetoric. 

A suggestion that might be adopted without too great an 
expenditure of time, and without interfering with the work of 
students, is the following : 

It is proposed that a collation be made of the data to be found in the 
registrar's offices in our colleges and universities with reference to the influ- 
ence of various lines of study upon the use of English. '' I now have several 
people at work," says the writer, " upon the data in the office of the registrar 
in our own university, with the end in view to see if I can get any evi- 
dence relating to the effect of classical and other fields of special study 
upon the appreciation and writing of English. I am taking the records 
for a number of years of students in the different courses and comparing 
these with reference to their grades in English to see if the figures reveal 
anything. Of course there are difficulties of a serious character surround- 
ing the investigation, since students come with different kinds and qualities 
of preparation, and those who elect science often do not have a chance to 
show the influence of their scientific training upon their English before 
they pass out of this study. But I still think something of value may be 
gained, and I wish the work could be repeated in the various universities, 
and taken up also in the high schools. I mean to examine the records in 
our registrar's office of pupils graduating out of different courses in the 
high schools and compare their standings in English. This may perhaps 
give us more satisfactory results than the examination of the records of 
the university students. 
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The most extensive outline of a proposed experiment is the 
following. It comes from a well-known investigator in the 
Teachers' College of Columbia University. He criticises the ex- 
periment described in the quotation as " extraordinarily carelessly 
devised and lazily administered," and goes on to say : 

Even conclusive proof can be obtained as to the exact amount of the 
value of composition work in improving the ability to write English, in 
case there is such. 

If, for instance, five or six or more colleges would split the freshman 
class into two sections, dividing them at random (alphabetically), and 
would give one section theme-writing and the other a reading course, data 
could readily be obtained that would settle the question. 

The data should be four or more themes written during the first two 
weeks of the year by all the students, and a similar number written during 
the last two weeks of the year. 

To make the test valid requires (1) that the students be representative 
of the general class "college students," and not peculiar in any respect; 
(2) that there be enough of them to reduce to a negligible quantity the 
chance variation in quality of the work of individuals which occurs in 
theme-writing as in anything else ; (3) that the instruction in theme-writ- 
ing and in the reading course be of the same relative grade of efficiency 
(e. g., if the instructors in the theme courses are such that out of a hundred 
college instructors picked at random 27 per cent, would be superior to 
them, then the instructors in the reading courses must also average at the 
same percentile grade). 

(1) Would be satisfied by picking students at random from colleges 
picked at random. 

(2) Would be satisfied, I am fairly sure, by four hundred individuals in 
each of the two classes, " students with a year's theme work " and " students 
without that, but with a year's reading course in its place." Probably two 
hundred in each class would do to get a result accurate within 10 per cent." 

(3) Would be satisfied by the random selection of pairs of instructors at 
approximately the same rate of salary in the case of each pair. 

It would be possible to answer the question even without splitting classes 
into two sections, though less surely and less easily. 

If eight or more colleges now giving regular theme courses would pro- 
vide the data mentioned above, and eight or more colleges giving approxi- 
mately the same quality of general work would do the same, but replace 
their theme courses by reading courses during the year, the data would 
serve. 

The matter of gaining an exact measure of the results of the year's work 
in the case of both sorts of training, and of comparing these measures, is a 
very elementary problem in statistics. If ten fairly trustworthy critics of 
English writing, e. g., assistants in rhetoric in colleges, and four experts, 
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e. g., editors or college professors, would each read 300 themes, or if twenty 
assistants and eight experts would each read 150 themes, and if the expenses 
of correspondence were defrayed, anyone skilled in handling educational 
statistics would probably be willing to work up a report on the data and 
risk his reputation upon its accuracy. 

There are means of getting precise measures of the improvement of the 
ability to write good English ; measures that will not be invalidated by 
personal bias, or be so vague as not to advance us beyond common-sense 
opinion. 

It is impossible for me to take the time to describe in more detail how 
the test themes should be obtained, e. g., whether all should write on the 
same subject in some cases or not ; whether a time limit should be set in 
some cases or not ; whether more than four themes are needed or not. If 
one knew just what opportunity could be granted by teachers of English 
in the colleges for any such experiment, one could plan its details with 
surety. 

The only difficulty in the world is to get the data. If colleges would 
turn over to me the data I mention and money to hire men to read the 
themes, I could get the answer in a month. The exact statistical treatment 
is perfectly possible. 

We are now prepared to take up the discussion of the question 
suggested by the quotation from the article in the Century 
Magazine. The comments upon the quotation are not easily 
summarized in a few words. But they generally emphasize the 
fact that composition is an art rather than a science, and there- 
fore can be mastered only by practice ; and this preferably under 
competent instruction. They point out important aspects of 
work in composition that may or may not co-exist along with 
technical correctness, such as unity of conception, logical de- 
velopment of a theme, proportion of parts. These and many 
other matters that have to do with the work of the accomplished 
prose-writer are, they urge, the very things that trouble us most, 
even when we have read widely and carefully for years, and 
have given anxious thought to the task of expressing ourselves 
with clearness and precision. 

I should, however, be very unfair to the contributors to this 
discussion were I to attempt in a word or two to summarize their 
arguments. I must therefore be content to indicate thus briefly 
their general drift, and allow as many as possible to speak for 
themselves. 

As a matter of fairness I present first the views of those who- 
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are in general agreement with the position of the writer of the 
article in the Century. Says one : 

I hesitate to express an opinion which is still unsettled in my own mind. 
I am, however, somewhat strongly inclined to sympathize with the writer 
from whom you quote. Of the two, I feel 6ure that reading is better 
training than writing ; but I do not believe that either will help a student 
to write well if he has to be driven to it. I think, therefore, that the first 
aim of the teacher of English to underclassmen in college should be to 
interest them in what they read. If he succeeds in this, they will perhaps 
afterward be ready to profit by instruction in the principles of rhetoric; if 
he does not succeed in the first task, I think the second is in most cases 
foredoomed. I have known of men who got little pleasure or profit from 
their instruction in English literature, yet learned a good deal from their 
later work in rhetoric; but in my experience such cases have been decid- 
edly exceptional. 

Of the same general tenor is the following : 

Wide reading is certainly, in my opinion, much more valuable than study 
of the text-book and practice in theme-writing — in the proportion of ten to 
one more valuable. For, by reading, the student attains a vocabulary, an 
array of phrases and idioms, and a notion of the qualities of style. Not 
one of these benefits, it strikes me, has ever been attained by the text-book 
and the required essay. Teaching English composition to a student who is 
unread is much like trying to make bricks without straw. 

Says another : 

The writer seems to me to have overstated his case. I should agree with 
him, however, that in many of our colleges there is too much theme-writing. 
For some years I have had a section of freshmen in English, and I feel 
strongly that the daily themes which by the custom of the institution I 
must require of them, are not only unproductive of good, but by their 
monotony they depress the student, and render him less capable of genuine 
pleasure in composition. I hope for a change, but I trust that it will not 
be quite so radical as that suggested by this quotation. My own plan would 
be to give two-thirds or three-fourths of the time to reading, and to require 
a few themes. These would give the student a chance to try his hand, 
and should be criticised with reference to matters in which reading is not 
a sure help. 

Apart from some very brief expressions of opinion, on the 
whole favoring the extreme position taken in our quotation, this 
is nearly all I have to offer on the one side. On the other hand, 
the opponents of this position furnish an embarrassing mass of 
material, of which I can present but a small part. Says one : 
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Looked at theoretically, the proposition that a pupil can learn to write 
good English by reading Shakspere, with no practice in composition, is as 
absurd as to maintain that one may become a good pianist by listening 
systematically to good piano-playing ; or that one may become a good skater 
or a good painter by watching the performances of those who excel in these 
arts. I believe that the great fundemental error which lies at the bottom 
of our prevalent unsuccessful teaching of English is that of considering 
English composition as a science, and not as an art. If it is a science, then 
the comparatively easy method of sound instruction in rhetorical principles 
will be successful. But if it is an art, then, like every other art, it can be 
mastered only by long and faithful practice. 

Another says : 

I do not think that there is any necessary connection between wide read- 
ing and good writing. I have myself known mature men, scholars of 
exceptionally wide reading in many languages, who wrote in a style not 
absolutely incorrect indeed, but exceedingly dull and difficult. Wide read- 
ing forms the style and enlarges the vocabulary of the born writer, the man 
who, like Stevenson, reads with an instinctive feeling for style, in its broad 
effects and its niceties of phrase. But such a reader turns naturally from 
reading to writing, using what he has gained from the style of others, 
unconsciously or (as in Stevenson's case again) by a deliberate reproduction. 

Such cases manifestly give no support to the generalization in your 
quotation. The Sievensons hardly enter into the problem of the instructor 
in English. The fine appreciation of style in others is naturally and com- 
monly associated with the power and probably with the desire to write, but 
this conscious and discriminating appreciation of style is rare. Thousands 
read widely who neither possess nor acquire it; reading for the matter and 
oblivious of the manner. In such cases wide reading has but little or no 
effect on style. 

In general I should say, that the art of writing (so far as it can be learned 
at all) must be learned by writing, as the art of painting must be learned in 
the studio rather than by looking at pictures in a gallery. Practice in 
either art should begin early. As to the experiment cited, it seems per- 
missible to ask, if the results claimed were gained by a study of Shakspere, 
why give up reading for writing in the sophomore year, or the junior year, 
or the senior? If the ability to write will come by reading, a very burden- 
some occupation will be gone. 

It is important to note that, in the judgment of a Harvard 
instructor — 

the opinion quoted from the Century is not borne out by the experience 
of the department of English at Harvard. We find a marked difference 
between the work of the freshman and sophomore classes in English com- 
position, a difference which shows that the writing of the same man before 
10 
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the course in freshman composition and after it, is technically of very- 
different quality. With one exception all the members of the department 
who teach English composition agree in this opinion. 

Objection to the position taken by the writer of tbe article 
in the Century is raised in the following report on the ground 
of psychology : 

There is a great difference between (1) interpreting visual forms to get 
their meaning-equivalents, and (2) employing these forms to express one's 
own thoughts. A simple illustration of this is found in the case of adults 
who read Shakspere and who enjoy him, but who could not possibly 
construct a half-dozen sentences on the Shaksperian plan, because their 
relations with their author have not involved this factor of reproduction 
of his phraseology and peculiar modes of expression. Then to proceed on 
the plan of having pupils read widely without the necessity of writing will 
not accomplish as much as the quotation claims for it. But if occasion be 
made for the pupil to convey his thoughts in the happiest and most effec- 
tive manner, the best preparation therefore is unquestionably to have him 
brought into vital, sympathetic connection with models in which these 
qualities are embodied. An individual will grow in the power of literary 
expression mainly by the more or less close imitation of good models 
presented in his literary environment ; just as in the formation of character 
in general it is far more effective to put one in the presence of a concrete, 
living personality exhibiting certain desirable qualities of conduct than to 
give him a program of formal rules setting forth how he should behave 
himself. One can imitate an act more easily than he can transform into 
execution a verbal description of the act. So the life, the spirit, the 
effectiveness at any rate of one's linguistic expression must come, it seems 
to me, from his reading rather than from his formal study. 

But still formal, technical things must often be learned in a formal, 
technical way. A pupil may read ever so widely and still go on using 
the split infinitive in his own writing. Again, some of the larger charac- 
teristics of good expression will often be missed by even the widest reader 
if his attention has not been especially directed to such matters. For 
instance, I have in mind now a man who has pastured in all the richest 
literary fields, but who frequently presents an anti-climax in his written 
performances. The fact is that most readers are interested in the content 
of what they are reading, and not in the forms of expression, and so they 
never get hold of these latter so as to use them. Without doubt much 
experience will give a certain kind of consciousness of things technical, 
yet it is certain that in some cases, at any rate, this consciousness will not 
be vivid enough to have a controlling influence upon the individual's 
writing. It must be remembered that the processes involved in motor 
execution are not immediately connected with the processes of interpreta- 
tion of visual symbols, so when a man takes a pencil in his hand it does 
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not follow by any means that the experience gained through the eye will 
determine the activities of the fingers. 

This connection is to be established by a certain amount of attention 
which will weld together the graphic and other language processes, and 
the initiative in turning the attention upon the proper things must often 
be taken by some one other than the learner himself. 

Emphasizing the same general thought in a different fashion 
is the following : 

Though the average student may be a wide reader, he is certainly a 
careless reader ; he will never acquire a good style by unconscious imita- 
tion. In every college are to be found students who spell badly, who 
punctuate indifferently, whose diction is meager and inaccurate, who have 
little feeling for idiomatic phrasing or for sentence-structure, who will 
write an entire essay in one or two paragraphs, or who will make a para- 
graph of each sentence ; so blind have they been to the examples of correct 
usage that have been before their eyes ever since they learned to read. 

In the matter of form, of constructing an essay that shall have an 
organic relation of parts, even very good students may be deplorably weak ; 
in fact, one may have a good command of language, yet fail entirely to 
write about his subject. I quote an instructive passage from the Autobiog- 
raphy of Philip Gilbert Hamerton : " I offered two or three papers to the 
' Westminster,' which were declined, and then I wrote to the editor asking 
him if he would be so good as to explain, for my own benefit and guidance, 
what were the reasons for their rejection. His answer came, and was both 
kind and judicious. 'An article,' he told me, 'ought to be an organic 
whole, with a prearranged order and proportion amongst its parts. There 
ought to be a beginning, a middle, and an end.' This was a very good and 
much-needed lesson, for at that time I had no notion of a synthetic 
ordonnance of parts." 

This lesson, I submit, might have been given by a college teacher ; but a 
teacher of that kind Hamerton never had ; and I admit that the lessons 
that are given by an editor — when he is willing to give them — are more 
deeply imprinted in the mind, and are more completely learned. Certainly 
this lesson was an important one for the youth, who — whatever his merit as 
a writer may be — eventually became a successful editor and the author of a 
dozen or more of interesting books. 

If the college cannot help the student in the matter of English Composi- 
tion, why expect the preparatory school to succeed ? Or why stop there ? 
Is it right to place so much drudgery upon the grammar and primary 
schools? Where is the line to be drawn ? At spelling ? or punctuation ? 
or at the ability to construct sentences that are grammatical ? Or shall we 
leave everything that comes under the head of English Composition to be 
learned by unconscious imitation, by absorption, and devote our energies to 
the teaching of Shakespere ? 
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The question really resolves itself into this : Can instructors in English 
Composition accomplish anything with their students ? I believe that even 
the dullest students can be taught enough to justify the time and the 
nervous energy that are expended by their instructors, that much can be 
done toward the correction of faults, something even in the direction of 
positive excellences. 

1 freely admit that this work involves a considerable outlay of time, 
energy, and money; but I doubt whether the result is correspondingly 
any smaller than is the case with certain other subjects. In colleges in 
which mathematics is required throughout the freshman year, can the 
instructors felicitate themselves upon the attainments of the lower half of 
the class, especially upon those of the lowest quarter of the class ? And 
do not the members of this lowest quarter hold on to the little English that 
they have learned, and get more profit from it, than the members of the 
lowest quarter in mathematics get from their little learning ? 

The spirit of the large number of individual reports is, I 
think, substantially expressed in the foregoing extracts, though 
the limitations of space compel the omission of much material 
worthy of a place in this discussion. 

So able and complete are the expressions of opinion already 
presented that it is quite unnecessary for this committee to add 
anything. The case for reading as a sufficient independent 
means of teaching composition has evidently, in the judgment 
of most college teachers, not yet been made out. The burden of 
proof, therefore, still rests upon the advocates of reading as 
against theme- writing. No one doubts the value of reading as an 
aid to composition, and most of us will probably agree that the 
constant endeaver to draw something out of nothing is as dismal 
a failure as the attempt to get up steam in an empty boiler. On 
the other hand, to rely wholly upon reading as a means of reach- 
ing the rhetorical goal is, to quote the picturesque phrase of one 
report, about as satisfactory as trying to walk on one leg instead 
of two. 

The report was discussed by Professors C. 8. Baldwin and 
F. N. Scott. Professor Baldwin spoke as follows : 

My own comparison of two cases as nearly parallel to the one cited as 
may be led to an inference directly opposite. But I should not call either 
the one experience or the other an experiment. The principles involved 
in this question have an importance so general that I beg the privilege of 
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"the floor long enough to discuss the subject rather than the quotation, and 
to use these notes, prepared in reply to the circular. 

Since the quotation seems to imply a confusing distinction between 
rhetoric and composition, let me say that I understand the topic for dis- 
cussion to be the college study of prose composition and diction, both theory 
(as in manuals, lectures, and analysis of good prose) and practice (as by the 
writing of themes regularly for regular criticism). This study, by what- 
ever name it be called, is not uniformly valuable in all its parts. For first, 
diction (i. e., all that relates to words and phrases separately and to their 
harmony) cannot to any great degree be directly inculcated. The develop- 
ment of a man's vocabulary being largely the development of his experience, 
a theme-reader's criticism of it is limited usually to correction and general 
suggestion, i. e., is largely negative. This is the less unfortunate since the 
best means towards range, precision, and force of phrase is reading. I 
should have thought this a truism, if it had not been so solemnly affirmed 
in the quotation. And I have to add only 

(1) that "wide" reading is not so likely to be productive as deep 
reading; and 

(2) that just here courses in rhetoric and courses in literature, instead 
of clashing, may complement each other. 

Assuming, then, that in general (it would by no means always be true of 
a given case) diction may be improved as well by reading as by writing, 
we have still unanswered the whole question of composition in the literal 
sense ; i. e., of construction. But this is the proper domain of rhetoric. 
Therefore the fallacy in the inference quoted on the circular is in arguing 
mainly beside the point. The real question is in effect this: Can the 
average student learn as well how to make his own writing lucid and 
forcible in construction by reading the best poems, plays, and essays as by 
practice and criticism directed toward his specific ends? Remembering 
that the student may do both, and in fact often does both concurrently, 
observe that composition may be roughly divided into the logical sort, the 
sort that proceeds from proposition to proposition, and the artistic sort, the 
sort whose progress is not measured by propositions. The two sorts overlap, 
especially in what we call essays, but the distinction is real. Now the 
practice of the latter sort, the artistic or literary, is the affair of the few. 
The study of it in masterpieces covers almost the whole range of college 
courses in English literature, and I suppose we all agree to this as part of 
any scheme of liberal education; but the practice, the composing, for 
instance, of short stories is the affair of the few and these few precisely the 
ones to whom teaching, whether of rhetoric or of literature, is least 
important. That college courses in rhetoric are useful even to these is 
sufficiently established by experience; but the point is that such courses 
must be a small part numerically of college work in rhetoric. 

We are brought, then, by exclusion to this important fact, important 
enough, it seems to me, to be called cardinal ; the main business of rhetoric 
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with the undergraduate mass is to teach, — by precept, by analysis of masterpieces, 
by example, — logical composition. 

To this I should add a corollary : It is also clearly within the province 
of rhetoric, as we now use the word, to teach artistic composition ; but since 
this is the ground where courses called "rhetoric" and courses called 
" literature" overlap, the time devoted to it by a given group of courses in 
rhetoric should depend upon the number and character of the courses in 
literature ; should depend, that is, on the particular college. In this regard 
colleges vary, and will doubtless continue to vary widely, both in the exten- 
sion given to the terms rhetoric, English, and literature, and in the actual 
proportion of hours given, on the one hand mainly to reading, and on the 
other hand mainly to writing. In short, the teaching of rhetoric may 
profitably spend on the artistic side so much time as seems wise in a given 
college to complement the teaching of literature ; so much, furthermore, as 
will give to any student the opportunity for consecutive criticism of any 
artistic form he shows himself capable of pursuing ; but in every college 
the teaching of rhetoric must devote its main time to the training of the 
average student on the logical side. 

Finally, let me explain what I wish to include in that term logical. 
Argumentation, of course, debate and other kinds of speech-making. Per- 
suasion must always remain for most men the main skill sought by rhetoric. 
Its importance is not in the least diminished by such changes in outward 
form as have ensued upon modern conditions. But the term logical is 
meant to include also what the books call exposition, either as subsidiary 
to persuasion or as independent and self-sufficing ; in a word, to include 
essays as well as speeches. Either may or may not be literary in diction ; 
both are logical in construction. Logical progress, in the whole and in 
every part, the lucid conduct of a theme to its conclusion, is attainable by 
every student through courses in rhetoric; it is attainable, without far 
greater labor, in no other way; and through courses in the history of 
literature or through " wide " reading without practice it is not attainable 
at all. " Heading " in the sense of logical analysis, the study of the whole 
framework and of each part, is of course directly contributory; but this 
kind of " reading " is confined practically to courses in rhetoric. 

This logical group, this bringing of knowledge to bear, which is one 
of the most fundamentally valuable results of a college education, is sub- 
served more directly, I believe, than in any other single way, by the 
teaching of rhetoric. Essentially different from all other courses in seek- 
ing directly a skill, an ability, rhetoric may thus be made to serve in 
particular each course on which it depends for material and in general the 
great object of all the courses together. Here, it seems to me, is its main 
claim to a place in any scheme of college education. Whatever was once 
meant to be included in the idea of logic as the " organon," our " organon n 
in college to-day is rhetoric. 
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5. " Goethe's Idea of Polarity and its Sources." By Dr. 
Ewald A. Boucke, of the University of Michigan. 

6. "Cato and Elijah." By Professor C. H. Grandgent, 
of Harvard University. [Read by title.] [See Publications, 
xvii, 1, p. 71.] 

EXTRA SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26. 

The Association met at 8.1 5 p. m. to hear an address by 
Professor E. S. Sheldon, President of the Association, on 
"Practical Philology." [See Publications, xvn, 1, p. 91.] 

After this session President and Mrs. Charles W. Eliot 
received the members of the Association at their residence, 
16 Quincy St. 

SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

The session began at 9.30 a. m. 

7. "The Relation of Shakespeare to Montaigne." By 
Miss Elizabeth R. Hooker, of Yassar College. [See Publi- 
cations, xvn, 3, p. 312.] 

8. "Classical Mythology as an Element in the Art of 
Dante." By Dr. Charles G. Osgood, of Yale University. 

9. "The Amelioration of our Spelling." By Professor 
Calvin Thomas, of Columbia University. [See Publications, 
xvn, 3, p. 297.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors H. E. Greene, F. 
K Scott, O. F. Emerson, A. Cohn, E. H. Babbitt, L. R. 
Gregor, E. S. Sheldon, J. W. Bright, W. E. Mead, Dr. K. 
D. Jessen, and Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Professor Emerson spoke as follows : 

I am sure we all appreciate Professor Thomas's paper, and especially 
the delightful manner in which he has forestalled the many prejudices 



